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ROUNDHEAD’S DAUGHTER. 
Al! no! no! no! 
SHAKSPEARB, 

A faircr damsel never graced the pinched 
coif and demure kerchicf of the puritans than 
Mabel Goodwin, as she stood one sultry after- 
noon in the merry month of June, wreathing a 
straggling honeysuckle round a mossy sundial 
in the deserted pleasaunce of Temple Laleham, 
The scene and its accosscries were not unworthy 
of the blooming maiden, a very rosebud for 
beauty and youthfulness, whose swift and airy 
motions seemed to throw light and runshine 
over the picture; and yct there was a strange 
contrast between her bright and beaming love- 
liness and the neglect and desolation of all 
around. The magnificent mansion, one of the 
spacious and picturesque manor-houses of Eliz. 
abeth’s days, erected as the name would im. 
port, upon the site of a still more extensive 
residence or preceptory of the proud order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, had been shut up since 
the establishment of the commonwealth ; its 
former possessor, Sir Philip Montressor, a 
staunch old cavalier, having been in exile since 
the star of Cromwell had been in the ascendant; 
and Colonel Goodwin, in virtue of a decrce of 
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«Ts this our foeman’s face! 


























or rather chase in which it stood, presented a 
scene of unrivaled beauty. Clumps of oaks 
and beeches, old enough to have witnessed the 
stern and warlike exercises, and to have lis. 
tened to the coral hymns of the Knights Tem. 
_plars; an avenue of elms, above a mile in 


some mighty cathedral; thickets of old thorns 
covered with pearly blossoms, mingled with the 
pa'er foliage of the feathery birch, rising from 
an undergrowth of fern, among which the deer 
were lying in scattered groups, while largo 
herds were grazing upon the rich heroage, ap- 
proaching close to the mansion, as conscious 





and giving back in its bright mirror the rich 


length, pillared and arched like the aisle of 


the hall from intrusion or observation, had now, 
escaped from the shears, broken into a wild 
luxuriance of vegetation ; so that the spreading 
branches and projecting tops had not merely 
obliterated all traces of their former trim and 
painful clippings, but had by their irregular and 
disproportioned growth thrown the crowning 
monsters into inextricable confusion. Tho 
closely shaven turf was overrun with moss; 
the gravel paths were covered with grass and 
weeds; in short, at Temple Lalcham’s, Nature 
wasevery where triumphing over Art. 

And among the fairest of Nature’s worke 
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that they had little to fear from the intrusion | be] Goodwin. 
of man; a pieco of water that might almost be twisting the straggling honeysuckle round the 
called a lake, piercing the depta of the woods, |! old sun-dial, already garlanded with the pink 


/might be reckoned the blooming rose.bud, Ma. 
She had finished her task of 


,and parple flowers of the sweet-pea; and after 


and varied forest scenery, and the light and || gazing earnestly from side to side of that flow. 


fleecy cloudlets of the summer sky; a ruined || ery prison, the pleasaunce, enclosed as it was 
tower on aneminence upon the other side of the | by tts high walls of yew and holly, and peeping 
mere, whose walls covered with ivy, were said | cautiously, in an attitude compounded of leok- 
to have belonged to a watch-tower in the days |, ing and listening, through an arch cut in the 


of the preceptory; and, nearer the house, some 
broken ground, part of which had been fish- 
ponds, now filled up with a growth of alders 
and other moisture-loving trees, while under a 





the committee of sequestration, its present own- 
er, a plain soldier and a zealous roundhead, |, 
rigid, eelf denying, and averso from luxury as | 
the Protector himsolf, preferring the humble || 
dwelling of his forefathers, the home of his boy. 
hood, to the splendid abode of the royal favor. 
ite. Desolate it was, with its barred windows, 
its slent courts, the grass growing on its noble | 
terraces, the statues and urns that crowned the | 
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marble balustrade broken and overthrown, net- 
tles and briars foreing their way between the || 
broad flights of steps, wall-flowers and snap-|' 
dragons flourishing in every nook of the richly 
carved stone mullions. Desolatiun triumphed 
over all; and yet so picturesque was the build. || 
ing, with its elaborate variety of outline, its || 
pointed roofs and gable ends and clustered || 
chimneys, its turrets and porches and pinnacles, || 
itsdeep bay windows and projecting oriels, the 
play of light and shadow, and the mellow tint- 
ing of the weather-stained walls, that it is/|| 
doubtful if a painter’s eye would not have found 
More gratification in eontemplating the man. 
fon, silent and deserted as it was, a model of’ 
the poctical architecture of an age when that 
grandest of the arts had not yet subsided into 
dull prose, than to have gazed on its spacious 
Courts, crowded with knight and squire, groom 
and page, with stately dames and mincing 
damsels, or.that day forever memorable in the 
annals of tke Montressors, when the Virgin 
Queen, in one of her progresses, deigned not 
only to sleep a night at Temple Laleham, but 
*ven to dance acoranto with its master. 


(a strange mixture of gaicty and desolation. 


|Tomple, denoting the pilgrims from the Holy 


steep declivity appeared the low arch of a de- 
serted grotto, half covered with the pendant 
plants; all this, set off by the strong light and 
shadow of a sunny day in June, formed a pic- 
ture of no common interest and beauty. 

The pleasaunce, too, with its rose bushes and 
other flowering shrubs, turned into actual trees, 





bending under the weight of their blossoms, 
and the formal parterres—thanks to Mabel’s 
love of gardening, bright with pinks and sweet- 
williams, larkhecls (so Fletcher hath it,) mari- 
golds and gillistocks—the pleasaunce exhibited 


The sparkling fountains, whose waters, shim- 
mering in the sunshine, glittered like showers 
of diamonds, no longer cooled and refreshed 
the noontide air. That light was extinguished ; 
those streams had ceased to flow. Even the 
quaint basin, carved like a huge cockle-shell, 
such asa few centuries before might have been 
seen among the followers of the Knights of the 


Land—that shell-like basin, whose small reser- 
voir at once supplied and received the slender 
jets of water which dropped into the shallow 
pool with a sound go lulling and so musical, was 
broken now and dry. Even those twin hedges 
of holly and yew, the living walls as smooth as 
masonry, surmounted at regular distances by 
figures bearing remote resemblances to phe. 
nixes or peacocks, dragons or bears, or other 
birds and animals, existent, or non-.existent— 
those hedges, pride of the old gardener’s art, 
which sheltered at once the flower-plots from 








If the hall were still fair to the sight, the park, 





thick hedge, which led into the chase; after 
glancing somewhat im vatiently up at the old 
| clock tower, which still held its stately place 
/among the gilded vanes and richly earved pin- 
-nacles of the mansion, although the machinery 
‘had ceased to perform its office, aud the deep 
_solemn tongue which seemed to convey a warn- 
ing upon the flight of time, as it told the hours, 
had long been mute—and casting another fruit- 
less and pettish look at the old sun-dial, which 
had lost its gnomen—and then, holding her 
fair head.so as to shade her eyes from the glare, 
gazed to somewhat more purpose upon the 
bright sun, whose course in the heavens no 
neglect of man could stay or change: after 
three several vain attempts to ascertain the 
hour, she turned rapidly round as a slight sound 
caught her quick ear, anc. was aware of a young 
man, whose simple garb could not conceal the 
air of high birth and high breeding visible in 
every motion, who had approached by one path 
as she was watching for him by another, and 
now stood at her side. 

“Soh! Master Arthur Montressor,” exclaim. 
edthe fair damsel, with the little air of sauei 
ness and coquetry which formed so piquant a 
contrast with her puritanic attire; “‘soh! this 
is the way you over-sea gallante keep tryst with 
a simple country maiden! Here have I been 
far longer than I can tell; and but that I des 
patehed old Jonathan to the hay-folk in the 
lily-mead with a weighty bottle of double ale, 
and mentioned something about seeking marsh- 
mallows to make a salve for Daniel’s leg, which 
he cut half off yester-eve poor fellow, with his 
own scythe, while he was at one and the same 
time mowing a heavy swathe and listening to 
a word in season from Ebenezer Cramp—but 
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the bleak north-east, and the chaste dames of 





for the excuse of seeking these mallows, and 
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the sweet herbs for my father’s pottage, how I 
could have wandered here none can tell; and 
to find you absent! one should have thought 
that the prospect of a dinner wou'd have made 
you punctual, Take it, can’t you ?” continucd 
Mabel, as she hastily flung the herbs she spoke 
of, mallows, sweet-majorem, marigolds, and 
thyme, from a basket which Jay on the turf, 
half-hidden by a great rose-bush, and handed 
to her companion with rather more care a 
large packet wrapped in a napkin, which the 
large bundle of mallows had covered effectually. 

“Take the packet and off with it to your 
hiding place, Master Arthur,” resumed she. 
“you have small cause for thanks, I trow, 
since the pasty was made of your own deer, 
that’s certain ; and ’tis odds but the flask of 
canary may, in bygone days, have inhabited 
the spacious cellerage of Temple Laleham. 
Leave kissing my hand, good Arthur, and 
away! Nay, nay! rest here a moment, fair 
cousin,” resumed the pretty damsel, whose ex- 
perience of the ‘ over-sca gallant’s’ delight in 
her society had been such as to occasion no 
small surprise at the ready obedience to the 
command of leaving her which he testified upon 
the present occasion. ‘ You may as well stay 
just for one moment, just to tell me in the first 
place the cause why you are so silent and so 
sad, and in the next, to have an opportunity 
of profiting by the perusal of a billet which I 
have received this very morning from my ‘ un- 
worthy suitor,’ as he calls himself; Amindab, 
eldest son and heir of Amindab Holdfast, the 
elder, scrivner of Newport.” 

“A billet from Amindab, Mabel! and you 
allow him”— 

“Hear the story out, beau cousin! A billet 
in verse. Have patience and you shall hear 
all. Many a long year back, before the worst 
of these bad times, when your dear mother, 
Lady Montressor, profitted of the very distant 
kindred that subsisted between onr houses‘to 
show all manner of kindness in my father’s 
absence to his motherless girls, and to me, the 
youngest, more especially—for, somehow, my 
sister Kesiah shrank away from her notice as if 
anticipating the sad division that was to come ;| 
Well, you may remember in those days when 
you, a tall youth, and I, a small damsel”— 

““When I used to call you ‘ my little wife,’ 
Mabel, and my dear mother smiled at the word. 
Oh, I remember tose days well—too well, per- 
haps, for a pennyless exile !” and the beau cou. 
sin sighed. 

“Fie, Arthur!” resumed the fair maiden. 
‘Let me get on with my story. Well, in those 
days there arrived from foreign parte—sent, by 
Sir Philip, from Italy, was it not ?—a certain 
instrument which, if laid in an open window, 
and swept by the wind, would discourse a mu- 
sic as strange as the means, by which it was 
produced; so wild, and sweet, and sad, were 
the sounds.” 

“T remember as if it were yesterday my poor 
mother’s delight in those long melancholy ca- 
dences, and the fears of the domestics, who, 
even after the simple machinery was shown, 
and explained to them, continued to believe it 
something ominous, if not supernatural. But 
what can the Zolion harp possibly have to do 
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“You shall hear. Some fortnight sinec. 
after in one of my half-stolen visits to the Tem- 
pl> Laleham library and the dear pleasaunce J 
had discovered you, fair cousin, and your hiding 
place, old Judith, discoursing of signs and omens, 
spoke of the ‘wind music’ up at the mansion, 
and Kesiah’s curiosity was much excited ; so, 
to prevent a visit, which might have cndanger- 
ed your secret, I ran here the next morning 
at day-break, and having after a long search 
discovered the lost treasure, carricd it home 
forthwith.” 

“Still, what has this to do with Amindab ?” 

*“ Why, the sweet youth—Hast ever seen him, 
Arthur? He’s the very model of a puritan 
scrivner’s only son and heir; plain, precise, 
stiff, and slow, dropping out his words at the 
rate ofa syllable toa minute, and stalking along 
the highway at a pace which, at a liberal com. 
putation, may average some half mile an hour. 
He is all over an epitome of puritanism and 
law. Tho new suit in which he comes a court- 
ing crackles like parchment, and he makes 
love in a jargon filched from the mortgages and 
title deeds which that cunning thief his father 
has stolen from their right owners. Hath he 
not your estate of Montressor Vale? Yes! 
I knew he hath. Well, Arthur! youare going 
to say over again. What makes all this to the 
billet? Now, the truth is, that this accom. 
plished swain happening to see me onc fair 
morning with a volume of Spenser in my hand, 
and knowing, from the look of the stanzas that 
it was verse, and, scandalized at the tithe—for 
of all commerce with any queens, more espe- 
cially the Fairic Queene, we may safely hold 
him guiltless, began vituperating poets and 
poesy in such fashion that I, thinking to be rid 
of him, forbade him my presence until he had 
to make amends for his crime of lese poesie, 
produced a copy of verses in my honor.” 

“And he has written them? And these 
are they?” quoth Master Arthur Montressor, 
taking them carelessly from Mabel’s fair hand. 
“ Delightfully bad, of course!” added he. 

“TI crave your pardon, they are on the con- 
trary so good that, although Amindab hath 
engrossed, and in some sort appropriated by 
engrossing them—for one can’t call those square 
angular characters hand of writ—I should as 
soon suspect Holdfast the elder, his honored 
father, of the composition as himself. I dare 
say he has stolen them, as that respectable 
scrivener would steal an estate. it’s the family 
trick. Read them, Arthur!” 

“Addressed to Celia, and signed Amyntor. 
What will the precisian, his father, say to 
names so heathenish ?” - 

“‘TO AN ZOLIAN HARP. 
** Addressed to the Lady of all Beauty, the thrice fair Celia. 

“Oh! breezy harp! that, with thy fond complaining, 
Hast held my willing ear this whole night long ; 
Mourning, as one might deem, yon moon, slow waning, 

Sole listener oft of thy melodious song ; 


“Sweet harp! if hushed awhile that taneful sorrow, 
Which may not flow unintermutted still, 

A lover’s prayer one strain less sad might borrow 
Of all thou pourest at thine own sweet will. 


‘Now, when—her forehead in that pale moon gleam- 
ing— 
Yon dark-tressed maid beneath the softening hour, 
As fain to lose no touch of thy sad streaming, 








with Amindab and his billet 7” 


Leans to the night from forth her lattiged bower ; 


—_——— 


* Aid the low whispering air, and thy lone ditty, 

Around her heart their mingled spells have woye : 
Now couse those notes awhile that plain fur pity, 

And wake thy bolder song, and ask for love, 

“AMYNTon.” 

* Stolen of a surety! none of Amindats 
handywork.” An!, witha gravity which Ma- 
bel was far from expecting, he returned the 
manuscript. 

‘*But wherefore this aimort, fair consin? 
Methinks a love ditty from yon starehed puritan 
were no ill cause of mirth.” 

‘He may laugh, rather that, by issuing your 
commands and accepting his obedience, you are 
doing your best to further his suit. Think of 
this, dear Mabel, and put curb and rein on your 
gay spirit, so that it lead you into no straits 
when your poor cousin Arthur Montresor is 
close mewed up, an{ can no longer pester you 
with grave counsel, or listen to the sweet prattle 
which he has loved too we'l. They have track. 
'edime, Mabel, allday long. I have felt that the 
‘spy, Ebenezer, the creature of old Holdfast, is 
upon my footsteps, although by escaping through 
the wilderness to the pleasaunce, walled in by 
those tall yews and hollies, I have for the mo- 
ment, baffled him. And, what is worse, an im. 
portant missive (for my errand here was not 
mercly to see once again my old ancestral man- 
sion—the home of my forefathers, and to fall in 
love with the sweet plaything of my early years, 
my own little wife,) what is far worse, they 
have, I fear, a missive compromising far 
higher names than mine—even Ormond him- 
self. Hark! That is Fidele’s bark! Tho 
spies are at hand.” 

«« Away with thee, dear Arthur! They know 
not the secret of the library window, which 
thou canst reach insa moment; nor of the un- 
der-ground passage between the house and the 
grotto, leading frum that very room. Fly 
thither, and leave me to baffle them! Away, 
dear Arthur! Be quiet, Fidele.” 

An hour after this dialogue Mabel Goodwin's 
round and ringing voice was heard in the grotto, 
singing to a popular air the first line of Amin- 
dab’s love-.ditty : 

‘Oh breezy harp, that with thy fond complaining.” 

* Ought not Amindab to be greatly flatter- 
ed, Fidele, that I, all alone here, except thy 
faithful self, my pretty Fidele, am singing his 
verses — 

‘Oh breezy harp !” 
I wonder whether any body hears me"’’ 

And, gathering from her words that she was 
indeed alone, the young cavalier emerged from 
the subterranean passage into a dark cave be- 
yond the grotto, from whence he could, if 
necessary, effect an immediate retreat; the 
grotto itself being filled with garden-pets, rakes, 
hoes, and other light tools, which at once for- 
med an excuse for Mabel’s visit, and ensured 
her of warning in case any other person should 
approach. 

“ They are gone, Arthur!” eried Mabel tri- 
umphantly. ‘They are both gone, Ebenezer 
Crump and old master Holdfast, in his proper 








* Not quite stolen, although none of my handywork. The 
song was given to me for the volume by my friend, Mr. Ken: 
yon, whose aid, having once been honored by it, caanot a 
sily be relinquished or mistaken ; his merest trifles being rr 
of grace and melody, while the racinoss and vigor of his 








greater efforts are far beyond my poor praise. 
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ditty--whieh I took the liberty of changing 
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erson, half a dozen miles on the way to Lon- 
don by this time; and what do you think 
they have taken with them to lay befvre the 
protector! Geuss! geuss! Amiuadah’s love 
for that mighty, wonderful, strange and myste- 
rious epistle of yours, while their long, starched 
yisages showed their empty noddles to be enga. 
gedon some great state secret. 

‘Oh b eezy harp, thit with thy fond complainiug ?’ 
It is really worth the fright to think how de. 
lightfully they'll be puzzled. But then to look, 
Arthur, on your grave face! I do verily be- 
lieve you would that this missive of yours, with 
all its treason against the Lord Protector, had 
gone to Whitehall rather than that song.” 

“Not so, dearest Mabel! Your quick wit!! 
and ready hand have saved my life, and the | 
lives of others far more valuable than mine; 
but ata risk to your own happiness which I 
tremble to think of. For myself, I must avail 
myself of the respite afforded me to prepare the 
means of escape. “Thou fairest and dearest” |, 
—he checked himself, and continued in a lower | 
tone-—-“* Were it too much to ask of thee to meet || 
me here three nights hence? By that time”—|| 
he again paused—“thou wilt not fear to trust | 
thyself here at midnight? Thou wilt not mis 
trust thy poor cousin? Thou wilt come hither, 
sweetest Mabel ?” 

“T must go now, at any rate,” said the little 
damsel, blushing: “ My father is ill at ease, 
and may lack my presence ; and strict though 
he be, and demure as my good sister Keziah, I 
do firmly believe that he, albeit he calls me rat- 
tle-brain and mad-cap, and chides my vagaries 
a dozen times a day, doth in reality, in the bot- 
tom of his heart, love me a hundred-fold better 
thanhedoes her. A fair afternoon to you Mas. 
ter Arthur Montressor. What would you give 
now to see the Lord Protector’s face when he o- 
pens Amidab’s love ditty ? 

‘Oh breezy harp!” 

and off the gipsy tripped. * * * 

The third night arrived, a true English summer 
night, the west wind sighing, the moon nearly 
at full, laboring through drifting clouds, at one 
moment illuminating the silent mansion and its 
noble park, at another enveloping all around in 
the deepest shadow. The youth and maiden 
stood within the ruined grotto; Mabel wrapping 
perself in her hood and scarf, but shivering nev- 
ertheless, partly from the effect of the night. 
dew, partly from strong emotion, for the cou- 
sins (why not use the true word, and call them 
lovers ?) seemed to have changed characters ; so 
earnest and ardent were his pleadings, and her 
replies so grave and sad. 

“All has befallen as I predicted, Mabel.— 
Without exactly knowing that for which it was 
2 substitute, the trick of the leve-ditty has been 
detected ; and my presence here go far ascer- 
tained ag to ensure to-morrow’s bringing spies 
and soldiers, horse and foot te ransack this old 
Place ; aided by the local knowledge of the 
‘crivener Holdfast, eager to rid himself of me, 
that he may retain unquestioned possession of 
Montressor Vale, the northern property of our 
old house ; thrice eager to obtain thy hand for 
the formal precisian his son, that he may join 
these goodly manors to the estates which he 
Callshis, And thou,—” 








a. 








“Ay, my sentence is already passed. I must 
wed Amindab, or renounce all hope of pardon !” 
And poor Mabel’s tears poured down like rain. 

“Wed Amindab, and embrace misery for thy 
whole life long! No,sweetest Mabel, that must 
never be. I cannot leave thee to the destiny 
with which thou art threatened. Come with 
me, faircst, dearest. The prospects of the cav. 
alicrs are brightening. A mightier conqueror, 
death himself, is wrestling with the great war. 
rior, who hath sat so firmly, I had well nig 
said so worthily, on the Engiish throne, His 
son cannot fillthat seat—and then, but even if 
that hope fail, and we be still poor, iny Mabel.” 

“I think net of riches. They are as dust in 
the balance. My father, Arthur, my poor, poor 
father.” 

“Will he be happicr thinkest thou, to see thee 
wretched with one thou canst not love, and to 
feeland know that he caused that wretchiedness ? 
Come, sweetest, the horses wait.” 

“He kissed me te-night, and blessed me ;— 
laid his hand upon my head and blessed me,Ar- 
thur, My dear, dear father! I cannot leave 
him!” And she wrung her hands, and sobbed 
asif her heart would break. 

“Wilt thou stay to wed Amindab? We 
shall return Mabel, to thy father, return to kneel 
together for his blessing. And he has still Ke- 
siah! Hereisthy palfry. Place that little foot 


in my hand. Soh!” 


“My father !” my poor father !” 

And so exclaiming, she rude away. 

* * . - . 

A twelvemonth had gone by. The summer 
sun shone once more on the fair mansion and the 
rich woods of Temple Laleham. The Protector 
was dead, and Richard Cromwell had seemed 
as well pleased to relinquish the task of sover. 
eignty as Charles had been to ascend his ances. 
tral throne. The kingdom after its long unrest 
was beginning to settle inte tranquility, when 
one fine moruing, the offending daughter (now, 
by the death of the stout Sir Philip, Lady Mon. 
tressor) stood humbly befure her father’s door. 
Kesiah"received her at the door with the kiss of 
sisterly affection, 

“‘My father! my dear father !” said poor Ma. 
bel. 

“He is better, much,” replied Kesiah, answer. 
ing the look rather than the word; ‘‘greatly bet. 
ter in health, and prepared to see you.” 

The sisters sought his room in silence ; and 
Mabel feel weeping at his feet,and laid her hand 
upon his knee. 

“Father! dear father ”” 

And again she wept. 

Softened by illness, tho sight of his favorite 
child, and above all by her fondness and humili- 
ty, the old man onee again laid his trembling 
hand upon her head, 

Smiling through her tears she received the 
benediction in joyful silence. 

“Thou hast a son, Mabel. What hast thou 
called the varlet ” 

“John Goodwin, dear father!” 

“John Goodwin! poor silly wench! and I 
would not suffer Kesiah toname her in my pres. 
ence! Jolin Goodwin ! poor, poor wench !— 
They tell me, Mabel, that thy husband is as sil- 
ly as thyself; that he hath been striving in the 
council against his own rights, and contenting 


himself with winning back his estate of Mon- 
tressor Vale from his old enemy, Holdfast, hath 
caused the mansion and lands of Temple Lale. 
ham to abide with me. Well! well! thou must 
dwell there, Mabel, and so must he, and the 
| young knave, thy son.” 
| “Nay, father, is there not room for you and 
'Kesiah, also ? room for us all? Let us not be 
| parted again, dear father! never lot us be parted 
| again!” 

Andat Temple Laleham, the reconciled fam. 
ily, father and children, roundhead and cavalier, 
dwelt toa good old age, in peace and honor. 











BROTIIER JONATHAN'S BASHFULNESS. 

The American gentlemen approach women 
with the most indubitable consciousness of their 
_own inferiority, and, either from modesty or pru- 
dence, seldom open their lips except to affirm 
| what has been said by the ladies. One is al- 
| ways reminded of poor Candide’s honest prayer, 
‘Ffelas! Madame, je repondrai comme vous 
voudrez.” Ihave seen one of the most distin- 
guished gentlemen in the United States—one 
who held the highest rank in the gift of the A- 
merican people, and whose learning and knowl. 
| edge on most subjects, rendered him a most en- 
tertaining and pleasing companion of men—be- 
tray as little sclf{possession in the presence of 
women as if he had been making his debut in 
society, and this too, in the house of one of his 
most intimate fricnds, This excessive awkward. 
ness in men, to which even the most distinguish. 








_edof their race make no exception, must be ow. 


ing to something radieally wrong in the compo. 
sition of American society, which places men 
as well as women in a false position. The con- 
viction of this fact must force itself on the mind 
of every impartial observer who has the oppor- 
tunity of making himself familiar with the cus. 
toms and manncrs of the higher classes. There 
appears to bea singular mixture of respect and 
want of sincerity on the part of men with re. 
gard to the wo:nen, produced, I believe, by the 
unnatural position which the latter hold wher. 
ever they are brought in contact with the for- 


mer. Grundy's Aristocracy: 








“A country youth, the son of a prosperous 
farmer, had spent some time at an academy 
‘fitting for college.” During vacation, he was 
one day in a brickyard, where his industrious 
father was engaged with hired men making 
brick. The father, desirous of knowing some. 
thing of his son’s progress in learning, asked 
him what was the Latin fer brick. ‘Brickibus,’ 
replied the candidate for literary honors. ‘Very 
like,’ said the futher, ‘now the Latin for frock. 
‘Frockibus,’ was the answer. ‘Now go to the 
house, take off your coatibus, put on your frock. 
ibus,and go to making brickibus, or I will give 
you a confounded lickibus. You don’t go to 
the academy any longer, I can tell you.’ ” 








A TOURNAMENT IN AMERICA. 

Our readers may not be aware that our coun- 
try was once the scene of a splendid tournament, 
according to the customs and ordinances of an. 
cient chivalry. It formed partof the entertain. 
ments given at Philadelphia, in honor of Gen- 
eral Howe; and a full account of it is given in 
the old Scots’ Magazine for the year 1799, in a 








letter from a British officer then in this country. 
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THE ESSAYVIST. 











For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
THE ORIGIN OF MANKIND. 

The first principles of almost everything 
which depend upon profane history are obscure 
and unintelligible—they are envcloped more or 
less in the mist of fable ; and was not the his- 
tory of the origin of our race found in sacred 
history, and characterised by the wisdom of the 
Maker and Architect of the universe, a labyrinth 
of error would indeed encompass-us uponevery 
side. But, with the revealed knowledge of our 
Maker for our compass, we can go through the 
long lapse of time to the creation with a cer. 
tainty which can admit of no doubt, and exam. 
ine minutely the causes which have produced 
such varieties of the human species, 

Seripture confines the ancestry of mankind 
to one pair. In the deluge perished the whole 
human family except those who were saved in 
the ark, which all history and tradition confirm; 
so, up to that time, the universal concurrence is 
that all the myriads who were then living upon 
the face of the earth were descended from one 
pair. 

It is objected to by sorne that the whole of the 
human family—that the five distinct varicties of 





mankind—have descended from one common 
ancestor; that the swarthy Eth‘opian and the 
finely-formed and more delicate European eould 
never have descended from the same source. 
But among all the various and diversified nations 
now existing upon the globe we find history and | 
tradition agree in every important particular 
respecting the origin of our race. 

History furnishes us with no certain informa- 
tion with regard to difference in complexion. 
We learn however that the fist man God crea. 











ted He called Adam, which in the Hebrew 
language—the language above all others jn | 
which Jehovah was pleased to reveal himsclf to! 
the children of men—means reddish earth. Now, 
if we suppose the first few generations of man. 
kind were of the color of red carth, after the 
lapse of a few centuries the race might easily 
become lighter or darker from tlic influence of 
natural causes. ‘The aborigines of America 
resemble in complexion the definition of the 
Hebrew word Adam (reddish, earthy) very 
strikingly, and they say the Great Spirit made 
them perfect men. 

Soon after the flood, when men again began to 
multiply, the first act of considerable importance 
which occurred was tho building of the tower 
of Babel. Those who were engaged in that 
enterprise were the immediate descendants of 
Cush, (signifying Black,) one of the sons of 
Ham, who chose his residence in Babel. There 
is reason to believe that the Cushites were blaek, 
for we hear the prophet Jeremiah, ages after, 
when they must have become a mighty nation, 
exclaim, ‘Can the Ethiopian (that is the Cush. 
ite) change his skin!’ And the negroes have 
a tradition in which they attempt to trace their 
origin to a people of a different complexion from 
themselves. After the confusion of tongues 
took place, and the building of the tower of 
Babel was frustrated, we learn from profane 





history that the descendants of Shem made 
war upon them, proved victorious, took posses. | 
sion of their country, and drove them off into 
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exile. After wandering about in great perplex. 
ity, they finally succeeded in effecting a perma. 
nent settlement in Egypt ; and it is conjectured 
by some that they were the people who erected 
the Pyramids; and I incline to this beliof, for 
the erection of these great mementocs of human 
labor would be compatible with their disposition 
and their folly. It is also thought by some that 
they colonized France and Spain. They dis. 
seminated their system of Theology with zeal 
and enthusiasm wherever they went, and some 
of its fragments remain to this day. 

The other descendants of Noah scattered 
thomselves in different parts of the carth. 

The varicty which cxists in the human race 
has necessarily from many different causes been 
effected in the course of successive generations. 
Wherever the Jews have fixed their residence 
for some generations there they have uniformly 
acquired the characteristics and complexion of 
the natives, The difference in complexion 
found among the Jews in the East present a 
strong argument in favor of common origin. 
By living in a wari climate for many succes- 
sive gencrations somc have become black ; while 
others, who have recently taken up their abode 
in warin regions, have undergone no matcrial 
change. The influence then of natural causes 
is sufficient to produce the dissimilarity existing 
between the natives of different countries—be- 
tween Africans and Europeans. The African 
has a hot climate, and habits which subject him 
to constant exposure beneath a tropical sun. 
A recent traveller in Africa says that after a 
residence of only six. months in that country 
his complexion grew darker and his hair and 
beard began to grow woolly and crisp like a 
negro’s. He made tiis statement public, as 
evidence that climate and fovd alone are suffi- 
cicnt to produce a physical change, as well as a 
change of color of the skin, even in a few 
months. The European has a mild climate, 
and dress and modes of living produce corrcs- 
ponding results. On the prairies of South 
America the inhabitants have a different com- 
plexion from those who dwell upon the moun- 
tains. The *Indians in the wilds of North 
America are not of one color—they differ 
according to the climate and the manner in 
which they live. Here, they are not white, 
although residing in a high northern latitude. 
The cause of this is, they are constantly cxpo- 
sed to smoke in their wigwams and to the 
sun and weather without, and are in the practice 
of using grease and paint upon their bodies.t 
They also suffer much from privation, cold, and 
fatigue. 

There have been instances where a change 
in the manner of living has altered to some 
degree the physical nature and complexion of 
white people, in our own age and nation. By 
being made captives, they have been compelled 
to relinquish their own customs and to fall into 
those of their wild and savage captors, until at 
length they have lost all relish for civilized soci- 
ety ; and could be distinguished from the Indian 




















* When Columbus discovered this continent he 
supposed it to be some remote part of India, and there- 
fore called the natives Inp1aNs, which name they still 
i ctain, 

t What difference is there between the Indian and 


| Hottentot besmearing themselves with grease, and the 


fop using his pomatum and the belle her paint? Both 
are alike reprehensible, 
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only by their cast of countenance—and eyen 
that in process of time would become merged 
in that of the barbarian. 

A different temperature of heat, whether 
natural or artificial, will produce a difference in 
the color of most persons—and at the same time 
a physical difference, though it may be slight, 
We sco this verified in those whose domestic 
employments render them exposed to the action 
of fire. Continued exposure to the sun produce 
nearly if not the same results. Situation has 
an influence; so has soil, winds, &c. 

The moral condition of man, and his manner 
_of computing by decades or tens, are evidences 
of common origin. This custom is universal 
among all the nations of the earth. 

But it may be said, Where or in what manner 
could the first man and woman have been placed 
so as to give being to the whole huinan race—in 
what country or inwhatclimate? Sacred his. 
tory informs us that ‘the Lord God planted a 
garden castward in Eden, and there He put 
the man whom He had formed.’ A river which 
branched out into four heads watered the gar. 
den; one of the branches was named Euphrates, 
which still bears the same name. From this 
bricf history of the residence of our first parents 
we are led to conclude that it was in what is 
| now called Asiatic Turkey,—though some will 
have it swallowed up by the Persian Gulf. 

Adam, when he was created, inust have been 
furnished by his Maker with al! such knowledge 
as we acquire by education and long training}; 
he must have been created a man, and nota 
child; the climate must have been adapted to 
his nature ;—otherwise he must have perished. 
We spend our youth in the pursuit of know. 
ledge, in learning the duties which will be requi- 
red of us when we step en manhood’s stage; 
we are the creatures of imitation—we learn 
from observation, from experience, from books, 
and are created children instead of men ; our 
wants are suplied by others until we can supply 
them ourselves. But such was not the case with 
the general ancestor of mankind. When God 
breathed into him the breath of life, he must 
have been endowed with great intellect, and all 
tho knowledge necessary for him in his state of 


existence. Be F. D. 
La Grange, Jan, 1840, 
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MORAL AND RELIGIOUS. 








RELIGION OF THE QUAKERS. 

The U.S. Gazette says: ‘A friend has sent us4 
letter written by Caroline, Queen of George Il. It 
will be perceived that her Majesty speaks of the Meth- 
odists with somewhat of the misconception of the 
times, in the infancy of that sect, when the facts of 
their manners and their creed could scarcely have 
reached the palace.’ 

Extract of a letter from Queen Caroline (wife of George 
II.) to the Princess Charlotte, 

Did I court applause, I would preface this letter 
with an apology for the ignorance of hinting 4t 
religious principle. ‘To suppose the great sway- 
edin their conduct by a respect for religion, . 
an affront to the delicacy and refinement of their 
taste. Hence, the day set apart by the laws of 
their country for religious service, they deride 
and insult as a vulgar and obsolcte institution ; 








should you propose to them the renewal of fam- 
ily devotion, which concluded the guiltless eve- 
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ning entertainments of their ancestors, you 
would become an object of their pity rather than 
of their contempt. The sablime truths, the 
pure and simple manners of the Gospel, are now 
trodden under foot. Can we wonder if that 
profession, which asserts those truths, and prea. 
ches those morals, be treated witha similar con. 
tempt? But irreligion knows no bounds when 
once let loose ; and Christianity itself has been 
obliquely insulted within thos consecrated 
walls, where decency and policy, ir the absence 
of reason and virtue, would forever have held 
her in legal reverence. But. notwithstanding 
the general contempt of religion among the 
great, you are notto imagine the present age is 
deep in speculations of infidelity. No such 
thing—for that would imply a certain attention 
to these subjects—a certain degree of sclf-con. 
verse and thought ; and this would clash with 
the ruling manners of the times. Indeed, there 
have not been wanting laborious husbandmen 
who have painfully sown their tares, not in the 
tight season, but in the broad daylight. These 
have at last shot up into a large and fruitful 
crop of irreligious implicit faith, for implicit 
faith is belief or disbelief without cvidence ; and 
why they disbelieve, few of the present age can 
tell. They have other attentions than the mea. 
gre sophisms of irreligion, and are therefore well 
content with the conclusion without the premi-. 
ses, 

Fortunately for mankind, there has arisen out 
of this vile system of disputation, anarchy of 
belief and disbelicf, a religion called the religion 
of the Quakers; and although the great have 
nothing to do with this simple, original worship, 
I shall make a few remarks upon it, because I 
am conscious you are as yet ignorant of its beau- 
ty, importance and truth. 

It appears to me, my Charlotte, that the pro- 
gress made by these interesting people, vulgarly 
called Quakers, and officially called Friends, 
above all other sects in simplifying Christianity 
and freeing it from those mixtures which have 
so much disgraced and abused it, has been so 
extraordinary, that it may justly set them at the 
head of all reformers, and stamp them with a 
decisive character, in which their little peculi- 
arities of manner are worthy of remark. In 
the first place, they are the only sect who admit 
no priests or ministers, as a separate order of 
men, into their constitution; an advantage of 
so capital a nature, that some think it is well 
worth purchasing by the institution of a distinct 
society for that direct purpose only. For what 
legion evils does this cut off! not to mention 
the greater mischiefs, which the struggles for 
wealth and power, by an established clergy,have 
in all’eountries occasioned. Are not their rival- 
ries, their parties, their controversies, their in- 
terests, theirintermeddlings, the bane of concord 
and brotherly affection in all the communities 
of separatists ; does not their ordinate authority 
frequently as much infringe the rights and liber. 
ties of private congregations, as it always does 
of national churches? Do they not afford a 
ready means of laying at the feet of power the 
political influences of dissenting bodies? It 
would be too much to assert that it never was 
in the contemplation of the Founder of the 
Christian religion to institute such a bodyof men, 
and that the supposed necessity of them is con- 
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tradictory to the notion of a Divine revelation, 
freely and clearly communicated in writing ; but 
we cannct help lamenting, at least, that so many 
corruptions, forgeries, and interpolations of 
scripture, which they have been accused of, 
should deform the page of history. 

Secondly—I find the Quakers are the ouly 
people wo have completely detached religion 
fromm state policy, and thereby avoided that 
doubttul combination of two dissimilar interests, 
which has too frequently spoiled and calumnia- 
ted both. They have confined religion to its 
proper prevince, of amending the hearts and 
lives of wen, and have abhorred the plan of 
making it subservient to the narrow and te.n. 
porary purpose of a party or a government. 
They have not dared to enlist the Almighty in 
the service of a particular nation, or to point his 
thunders agaist their fellow creatures, mercly 
because their worldly interests interfered. 

They have not set apart days for the religious 
eclebration or commemoration of public events 
—the final consequence of which no man can 
sec, and which are regarded wi\h totally differ- 
ent feelings by different parties, Keeping their 
own hands unstained with blood, they have 
viewed the shedding of blood by others asa 
subject of huiniliation rather than of thanks. 
giving; and if ever they offer prayers for nation- 
al blessings, it is for those of peace, brotherly 
love, and righteousness, in which they desire 
that all mankind should cqually participate and 
as strenuously endeavor to effect. 

Thirdly—I do not know that they differ from 
other Christians in their speculative notions of 
tho efficacy of prayer, and the interposition of 
Providence in human concerns; yet I can’see 
that they are much more wary and reserved 


'thau others in making petitions for particular 


favors ; and hence, according to my judgment, 
they preserve a greater consistency in thie theo. 
ry of Divince perfections, and inculcate a more 
tranquil and reverential submission to the will 
of the Deity. In this respect they are a strong 
contrast to the Puritans of the last century, and 
the first Methodists of this, whose copious and 
minute addresses to Heaven often degencrated 
into indecent familiarity, and a querulous, impu- 
dent importunity. 

Fourthly—By boldly discarding, instead of 
endeavoring to simplify and rationalise, those 
rites of religion which, from a kind of emblem- 
atical veil thrown about them, will always be 
abused and misunderstood by the vulgar and 
fanciful ; they have eradicated from among 
themselves 2 vast mass of superstition and er. 
ror, from which no sect that retains them is en. 
tirely free, and which in some has almost over- 
whelmed alli that is valuable ir revelation. How 
far they have been justified in doing this from 
the authority of Scripture, Ido not enquire ; but 
the advantage of having got rid of such inlets to 
false opinion, must be manifest to ail who are 
capabie of making comparisons, and of valuing 
the peace and happiness of mankind. 

On the whole it appears to me that no society 
of Christians ever acquired the essential of 
their religion at so cheap a rate, or in so pure a 
form ; and these privileges are so intrinsically 
valuable, that I should not doubt of the ability 
of such a sect to maintain its ground, even 


U though it were to resign jts little peculiarities of 
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speech and dress. But this isa measure I would 
by no means recommend to them; their dress, 
in particular, should never be renounced ; its 
simplicity may expose them to the ridicule of 
fools, but at the same time sccure them the ap- 
probation of the wise and good. 

That you may be one of the latter number, is 
the prayer of Canoine. 














THE GLOW-WOR MM, 
A FAIRY LEGEND 


There was a beautiful garden full of all lovely 
flowers, and bright, glossy, green lvaves, beside 
ripe and luscious fruit, and many bearing trees. 
In it there were mossy and twining paths, where 
the shadows slept at even-tide. There was the 
lulling tone of falling waters, where a fountain 
arose amid the brightest sunbeams. It was 
lovely at dew-fall to breathe that fragrant air, 
and the heart was very glad for the execeding 
sweetness, 

Now it was evening in the garden, and many 
dew-drops rested on the flowers. But one, 
though it lay amid the leaves of a soft young 
rose, whose heart the sun had not as yet seen, 
was unmindful of all around. 

For when the sun had sunk between the wes- 
tern boughs, the dew-drop had fallen on the open 
lawn--and far above in the blue space a star- 
beam had penetrated its being. 

And henceforth the star became all the world 
to the clear dew-drop that had felt its beauty.— 
And night seemed short while the dew lay be. 
neath the stars. But morning came—one by 
the stars advanced to greet the early dawn, and 
as they kissed her fair forehead they vani,hed a- 
way. So then the dews arose, and passed a. 
way also, until evening again. 

All the day long the sun smiled on the garden ; 
but the hours of shadow came out of the Bast, 
and their soft wings uncovered the earth. 

All the night time the dew-drop looked on the 
star of its love—steadfastly but humbly ; for it 
said, ‘I ain unworthy.” 

For the dew-drop knew not that pure love 
maketh noble the heart where it abideth—and 
the dew-drop knew not that affection is truest life. 

But it loved on. All the night time it gazed 
upward unchangingly, 

And many nights shone in Heaven o’er a res. 
ting earth; and ever the same did they pass, un 
to the dew-drop that worshipped the star. 

Only the dew-drop was more and more fillod 
with her love—she no more thought of her un. 
worthiness, she had no thought of the perfection 
of beauty—there was no more fear within her, 

Now, from on high, the star had seen the soul 
of the dew-drop—from the first it was bright and 
clear. 

And it saw how the dew-drop was steadfast 
and true, and the star knew how the power of its 
love was creating yet more beauty—so that it 
grew noble, as that which was beloved. 

And the star loved the drew-drop, and it was 
without shame, for its whole being was filled 
with adevoted affection. 

Bnd behold when the dew-.drop knew this, a 
new life seemed burning within her her, and a- 
round her on the moss shone a pale but blessed 
light, When the day-light is coming it passes a- 
way, but now, ever again at even.tide, itis filled 





with life and light. 


¥ And those that saw her called her a Giow.worm. 
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THIN SHOES. 


Epitaph on the grave-stone of a young lady. | 


‘Died of thin shoes ; January 1839.’ 
Exehanze paper. 

If the truth was always to be found in an epi- 
taph, and epitaphs on every grave-stone, such 
inscriptions as the above would be as thick in 
our repositories of death as fallen leaves in au- 
tumn. 

The practice of wearing thin shoes, and cloth. 
ing in light garments generally, is too common 
among American women, and cannot be too 
strongly animadverted upon. A thin pair of shoer 
undoubtedly sets off and displays to advantage a| 
pretty foot; but is the word of admiration from, 
some senseless coxcomb in a crowded ball-roo:n | 
an equivalent for the hacking cough and hectic 
flush—or the ruddy tint of health so lightly es. 
teemed by our fair countrywomen as to be care- 
lessly exchanged for the red harbinger of death, 
blasting the cheek where it blooins. 

Is a foot compressed into the smallest possible 
space by kid and morocco—a prisoner there—and 
which if placed and kept there, against the will 
of the wearers, would be called torture; is a foot 
thus bandaged, we say, because its diminutive. 
ness may attract the attention of some jockey in 
humanity, and exposing its ow.ers both to the 
quality and maaner of its covering, to cold, cough 
and consumption, to have such meretricious ad- 
vantages compared with such probable results ?— 
Let those who thus throw themselves in the su. 
icide’s path reflect upon what they are doing. 

We say to every one, wear good strong, thick 
shoes, and overshoes whenever there is mud, wa. 
ter, snow. of ite in the street. Never mind if 
your feet do look a little large, ladies; even if 
they should appear chuntsy, do not fret. A little 

ing fdot is not of so much importance to 
and happiness as a good pair of lungs— 
and those who act the part of wisdom, will dress 
to ensure health, and let Fashion, and Fashion’s 
fools go to destruction in the way that they love to 
travel. | hs hoes 
BENEFITS OF EXERCISE. 

Of all the means of preserving health, exer. 
cise is perhaps that which has hed the least jus. 
tice done to it by the majority of medical writers. 
In regard to health, none of the various proces. 
ses connected with the important functions of 
assimilation and nutrition could be properly or 
adequately performed, unless the body were 
stimulated for that purpose by labor and exer. 
tion. The health of the parts, and the sound. 
ness of their structure, depend on perpetual ab. 
sorption and perpetual renovation ; and exercise, 
by promoting at once absorption and secretion, 
invigorates life without hurrying it; renovates 
all the parts and organs, and preserves them apt 
and fit for every office they have to perform. 
Exercise only mainly contributes to the proper 
circulation of the blood, and insures its imbibing 
the wholesome influences of the atmosphere, 
which form a principal source of our well-being. 
A brisk circulation animatcs the whole man; 
whereas, deficient exercise, or continued rest, 
weakens the circulation, relaxes the muscles, 
diminishes the vital heat, checks perspiration, 
injures digestion, sickens the whole frame, and 
thereby introduces numberless diseases. It 














[not sufficient to give the blood due motion ; to | 
jaccomplish this, muscular movement is also re- 

‘guisite. There is not a single part of the hu. 
man machine which a sedentary mode of life 
| does not debilitate. How wiscly then cid the 
illustrious Syrus act, when he established it awa 
rule among the Persians that they should never 
vat but after labor. 

Walking isthe best possible exorcise ; habituate 
‘yourself to walk very far. I'he Europeans value 
‘themselves on having subdued the horse to the 
‘use of man; but I doubt whetlicr we have not 
Jost more than we have gained iy the uso of this 
animal, No one thing has occasioned so much 
the degeneracy of the luman body. An In. 
dian goes on foot nearly as far in a day, fora 
lous journey, as an enfeebled white docs on his 
jhorse, and he will tire the best horses. A little 
walk of half an hour in the morni:g, is advisa. 
ble. It shakes off sleep, and projaces other 
good effects in the ani:nal economy. 


IMPROVENENT, 

The progress of improvement will be gradua- 
ted ina measure by the degree of iutellizence 
which directs its labors. *ILappvars to be strange 
and yet we see it to be true,’ says the Rey. C 
Young, ‘that tne more ignorant a mau ix, the 
more obstinately is he wedded to his own nations 
and ways, the more ready to scoff at and oppose 
everything that is new.’ Self-conceit and pre. 
judice are the legitimate offspring of ignorance. 
The spirit of improvement is thus cowed, and e. 
ven smothered, And if occasionally a bold genius 
struggles into life and exhibits his inventive 
powers, he hazards his peaee, and so:nctimes his 
life. 

When Hargrave, less thana century ago, at. 
tempted to introduce the spinning jenney, which 
he invented, into the cotton manufacture, he 
was obliged to fly from Lancashire, in Englang, 
where he lived, for fear of losing his life. 

The first saw-mill ever erected in EnglanJ,was 
destroyed by a mob, because they thoyzht it 
would take bread from the families of sawyers. 

Fortunately, in our day and country acts of 
violence toward innovators are not to be appre. 
hended. Wecan only complain of a listless in. 
difference to improvement, and of a conceited 
ignorance, which rejects the useful because it 


is new. Yankee F.rmer. 








A GOOD ARBITRATOR. 
Two men had a dispute which should repair a 
partition fence separating their ficlds, and thro’ 
which the cattle found their way. After the u- 
sual preliminaries of demands, refusals, threats, 
and mutual yeerimination, they reselved to try 
the glorious uncertainty of the law, They 
were, however, persuaded by their friends, to the 
more amicable mode of submitting the question 
to the final determination of a very worthy and 
intelligent neighbor,,who was forthwith conduc. 
ted to the scene of trouble. Here, after hearing 
the arguments of both parties he told them that 
the subject demanded great deliberation, and as 
it would take him some time to decide, he would 
just clap a few pieces of boardc over the holes, 
andin ten migutes time with his own hands he 
effectually closed every gap. The parties si, 
lently retired, and the umpire has never been 
called upon to pronounce the final judgement 











should be remembered that the heart of itself is 








BODY AND MIND. 
There is a wonderful disposition on the part 
of many people to feed the body in preference tg 
| the mind, whatever may be the cost. The other 
| afternoon we were conversing with an acquaint. 
‘ance in the street, whom we asked, incidentally, 
if he intended to goin the evening to Combe's 
| lecture. He replied, that the admission was 
| fifty cents, and therefore would not go, although 
| he eaid he would willingly pay twenty-five cents, 
Ue thought that Combe had the bumb of ae. 
| quisitiveness largely developed, to charge fifty 
cents for one of his lectures, which were intend. 
ed tv give the people information in a popular 
-veience. About ten o'clock in the evening we 
‘called at the Alb.on House, not to get a late sup. 
| per, fur we have too great a regarJ for our heaith 
|to eat just before retiring to rest, but to sce a 
friend with whom we had sone necessary busi. 
iness. ‘There we saw our acqiaintance, who 
, Was unwilling to pay fifty cents admission to an 
‘interesting lecture, sitting over a beef.steak, a 
‘plate of hot buckwheat cakes, and a bottle of 
le iampaign, which must have cost him two or 
three dollars; enough, perhaps, to have gained 
|him admission to the whole of Mr. Combe’s 
‘lectares Now which would be the best? to 
enjoy an intellectual evening repast at a mode. 
rate expense, or to feed the animal at five times 
the cost, and that too ata late hour, injuring the 
health, and destroying. in truth, both body and 
soul? Let Reason answer, provided she is not 
already too much besotted for the exercise of 
her prerogative, 
KUL BENUUTINE NUNS, 

The Benguinage at Ghent, is one of the few 
nunneries of Europe that is open to travellers, 
It is situated at ono end of the city, and is of 
great extent, forining a little town almost of it- 
self, with streets, squares and gardens, and is 
surrounded with walland moat. With so much 
interest is this nuanery spoken of in the guide 
books, that there is a genera) disposition in trav. 
clers to visit it, and it is certainly worthy a visit. 
It contains seven hundred nuns, and is the prin. 
cipal establishime::t of the order, which numbers 
in Belgium six thousand sisters. The interes. 
ting hour to witness the assembled sisterhood is 
at vespers, when more than five hundred females 
may be seen on their knecs, all dressed in black 
robes and white veils, and exactly alike. A 
stranger may enter while they are at their deyo- 
tions, and walk up and dewn the long aisles.— 
With their faces nearly covered with their veils, 
and their forms barely illuminated with the twi- 
light and a few lamps, they present a striking 
and solemn appearance—and their incessant 
chaunting has a strange and mysterious effect 
upon the mind. When through with their de- 
votions, they all at onee rise at the strike of the 
beli—take off their veils—fold them up into 
smal] squares—lay them carefully on the top of 
their heads, and wulk out of the church slowly 
and in order to their ewelling. 


Tom. Manual 





——- 





Boston Mer. Jour. 








IMPORTANCE OF BOOKS, 
Dr. Franklin has said, ‘Where I see a house 
well furnished with books and ne.vepapers,there 
I see intelligent and well informed children; 
but if there are no books or papers, the children 





n the case. New buryport Her, 


are ignorant, if not profligate.’ 
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A ‘Tuskisa Banxer,—From the very interesting 
‘Letters from the Old World,’ mentioned in our Jast, 
we exiract the following description of the Turkish 
bankers: ‘Every Turk holding an office or appoint- 
ment under government is obliged to have an Armenian 
of known wealth as security for the faithful performance 
of his trust ; and in order to render the Armenian se- 
cure, he is appointed banker and supervisor over all 
the prope:ty, money offaif*, and transactions of the 
officer, and nothing can be done by the Turk without 
his leave and concurrence, The banker is bound for 
all his contricts with government and wi h individuals; 
being supposed, in the eye of the law, to be privy to all 
the mal-practices of the priacipal. It is a singular cus- 
tom, that no Turk in office is permitted to be his own 
banker, nor can his honor or probity be allowed as se- 
curity towards government, One Turk is not, in such 
cises, considered good security for another Turk, 
This singular alliance between M homedan and 
Christian, in matters of interest, is only equalled by the 
extraordinary Manner in whigh many times it is brought 
about in individual cases, 


habit of embezz!ing a por'ion of the revenues, or in the |, 


practice of other equally culpabie conduct, sortie aspi- 
rant for the office seeks an opportunity and sogn obtains 
sufficient proof of the same, with which he proceeds 
to the capital. Now, as no person can get access to 
the ear of ‘the government’ without a golden key, the 
possessor of the secret evidence is obliged to séek one 
who cxn furnish this key, and there ore always obsctire 
though wealthy Armenians enough who stond ready to 
furnish the wherewith in proportion as the object is more 
or less important, and the evidence of guilt more or 
loss clear and positive. 
calpack is now prompt to be«r upon the right point; 
the proper wires are set in motion among the under- 


lings about the court, and gradually as interest is made || 


and secured, a higher and still higher ear is gained, 
until the Sultan himself is made acquainted with the 
delinquency of his servant, Then vengeance is sure 
to fall on the guilty head of the offender; not that the 
delinquent is more guilty than every other servant of 
the Porte, but that he has had the misfortune to have 
it brought home to him, 

A firman is fulminated against the offending party; @ 
messenger is seut to bring his hend, which the culprit 
unresistingly lays down, and with a perfect sang froid 
exclaims, ‘God is great!’ Another wire is then pulled 
inthe proper place, and the informer is invested with 
the dignity of the fallen bey, and the meek silver-smith 
of the bazaar is transformed at once into the proud 
seraff. His first business now is to strive to obtain a 
reimbursement of his heavy advances, by driving the 
most advantageous bargains for his patron at court in 
the way of monopolies and bounties on the one hand, 
and on the other. by bribes in the right places to eover 
the official delinquencies of his master, in which he 
participates, His first object accomplished, he then 
enriches himself by preying on his employer and the 
government, cheating both at once in all his accounts. 
He svon finds himself a millionaire ; not daring, how- 
ever, to enjoy his wealth openly, yet sufficiently incau- 
tious finally to stumble head-sirong into the bow-string, 
his ill-gotten treasure reverting to the place whence it 
Was first derived, the treasury ofthe sovereign, There 
are, however, some few honorable exceptions to this 
this rule.’ 








Joun Westey Jaryis.—Poor Jarvis ! tho talented 
artist, the witty companion, the faithful friend, but a 
slave to the demon of intemperance, is no more, He 
who was once the bosom friend of Gilbert Stuart, 
Whose society was courted by Cadwallader Colden, 
De Witt Clinton, and other men of renown—he who 
for twenty years was the unrivalled American portrait 
Painter, and was the life and soul of the most fashiona- 


a 


A Turk holding some re- || 
sponsible office in some of the protinces, being in the} 


The union of the turban und |, 





ble convivial circle in New-York fifteen years ago, was 
drawn from obscurity last week, and his once furailiar 
name brough: before the public in a brief paragraph in 
one of the diily papers as follows : ‘Yesterday the Cor- 
oner held an inquest on the body of John Wesley Jarvis 
the celebrated portrait painter, who died by a fit of apo- 
plezy,’ What a moral lesson tothe young, to all, does 
this brief p»ragraph convey! What a warning to the 
possessor of genius bisking im the sunshine of popular- 
ity, not to launch ont upon the deceptive ocean of vice, 
trusting to the breezes of popular favor to waft them 
safely agsin into the haven of virtue. The genius of 
Jarvis was of no ordinary kind, and hind he kept aloof 
from the temple of the tempter, his namie might have 
descended to posterity in connexion with Copley,West. 
Dunlap and Stuart, as the mtost distinguished of Amer- 
ican artists. Asitis, the pon of the historian will 
brifly award him the meed of superior genius. but no 
biographer will attemp: the unpleasant tagx of deline- 
ating a charauter whose morning was so bright and 
promising, but whose meridian and evening were so 
dark and repulsive. Thousands who knew him will 
dwell with pleasure upon the reollection of his paltiy 
days, when his wit was their delight, but pity will at 
last mingle with these brighter memories—and such 
pity has been justly said to be but one step removed 
, from contempt. 
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Borser’s Treatise on Patntine, Linen & 
| Fennell, New-York.—This valuable work, which has 
already passed through four editions in England, «nd 
has likewise been translated into the French language, 
is, we are happy to learn, being republished in this 
country. 

The necessity of such a work as this has long been 
felt by o rartists, but its scarcity and high price has 
kept it out of the reach of those who have known its 
utility without being able to profit by its possession, 
From the high encomiums which accompany the work 
from the Presideut of the WNational Academy of De- 
sign, and others competent to judge of its merits, we 
are led to consider it as actually necessary to the ad- 
| vancement of the student, and of great benefit to the 
; More finished artist, as it treats in full of the vurions 


| subjects connected with the art of Painting, viz : Com- 
| positiot—Light and Shadow and Coloring, 

Part first, containing the treatise on Composition, is 
already out in a s'yle fully equal to the English edition. 
The engravings are executed by Lewis P. Clover, jr., 
a young artist of New-York, and are beautifully finish. 
ed, The type, paper and arrangement throughout dis- 
play a liberal spirit on the part of the publisher to make 
the work in every respect fully equal to the English 
copy, at the same time affording it at one-third the 
price, Burnet’s work will enable all those who have 
a love for the profession of painting to acquire (with- 
out the wid of an instructor) a more correct knowledge 
of it than they would obtain by any other method, 








Ksow.epce.—It seems to be an established truism 
that the reception of knowledge is always delightful, 
We met a paragraph the other day that flatly contra- 
dicts this opinion. A respectable Engliah gentleman, 
whose head was whitened with the frost of years, was 
sofascinated with the tale of Robinson Crusoe that he 
read it through at least once a year, considering every 
part of it as trus as preaching. He was one day told 
by a friend that it was nothing but a tale of fiction, 
wrought by Diniel Defoe. The old gentleman was 
completely nonplussed, and without attempting to con- 
ceal his ehagrin he replied, ‘Your infermation may be 
very correct, but I wish you had withheld it, as in 
correcting my blunder you have deprived me of one of 
the greatest pleasures of my old age.’ 





The following curious toast was drank at a fourth of 
July celebration, out west : 

‘The wretch who would refuse to defend the liberties 
of his country, shod with lightning, may he be condem- 
ned to wander over a desert of gunpowder.’ 








Erxatum.—lIn the notice to correspondents in our 
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ast number, fur Pantheon read Parthenon, 
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LOAFER'’s LAMENT, 
Ven I thinks vot now 1} be 
And vot I nsed to vas, 
I find I’se throw’d myself avay 
Vithout sufficient coz. 





A Cnacience Reretitep.—After the battle of 
Preston Pans, a witty Scotch farmer amused himself 
by writing a ballad upon it, which #0 stung one of the 
English officers who had behaved very basely on the 
occas'on, that he sent the poet a challenge te meet him 
atH , for mortal combat. The second found the 
farmer busy with his dung fork, to whom he delivered 
the challege of the redoubtable hero, The good hu- 
mored farmer, turning towards him with the agricul- 
tural implement, coolly said, ‘Gung awa’ back to Mos- 
ter Smith, and tell him F hve nae time to come to H. to 
g’ him sutisfaction, but that if he likes to come here,I’ll 
just do as he did—I’ll ran awa’ 


‘Do you know what made my voice se melodious 7’ 
said a celebrated vocal performer of awkward manners 
to Churles Bannister, ‘No’ ' » then Pll tell you 
—when [ was but fifteen I swallowed by accident some 
train oil.’ ‘I don’t think, my friend,’ rejoined Bannister, 
‘it would have done you any harm if at the same time 
you had swallowed a dancing master,’ 


The King of Holland has conferred the honor of 
knighthood and the dignity of command in the order 
of the Linn Netherlandish on the Sultan of Djocjokarta, 
HAMANKOFBOEWONOSENOPATTING ATOGONGABGUR 
RACHMANSAYDINPANOTOGOMODE ! 

What a satisfaction it must be to the natives of Java 
to think that f.reigners wre not likely to rob them of a 
name like this, 


ExactLy,—'I have got three brothers,’ said a crack 
urchin tous the other day ; ‘one lives in G——, one 
is at home, and I am the other. 


‘Sambo, you nigger, are you afraid of work?’ 
ee, you, Massa, no ; Ill lie down ond go asleep by 
im side.’ 




















‘Vota devil of a scrape I’m in now,’ as the fish said 

i. Se woman who was rubbing down his back with a 
nie, 

‘I’ve got a bill against yon,’ as the wood-pecker said 


to the apple-tree. : 
the man-wha 


‘Excuse my back,’ as the horse said to 

was riding him without any saddle, : 
as~the man said when 

<= 


‘I am doing a tall business,’ 

he was feeding the giraffe 
AGENTS FOR THE CASKET. 

John Caughey, Newburgh—Jas. P. Swain, Cortland,Cort- 
land co.—Calvin Harrington, Thomas K. Harrington, 
ington, Ontario co.—S8. Alger, Hackensack, agent 

Dusinberr 


Dutchess and Orange cos.—John L. y. 
Wait, travelling agents. 
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MARRIED, 


At Pleasant Valley, on Tuesday, the 2ist inst., by the 
Rev. B F. Wile, Mr. Epwarp CanrFig.p, to ALBTTA 


Ann Warp. 

At Crawford, Orange County, on the 16th inst., by the 
Rev. Robert Lee, Mr. Epmunp Sumatus, of New Hurley 

to Mary ANN, youngest daughter of Malachi Roat, of 
the former place. 

On the 2d inst., by C. C. Rowe, Esq., Wau. W. Saurn, 
to Miss HANNAH Sticxzs, all of Milan. 

On the 4th inst., by Richard Garrison, Esq., of Platte- 
kill, Mr. Davin Bunpy, of New Paltz, to Mrs. Exiga Ex- 
Lis, of Clintonville, Ulster Co. 

In Washington, on the 2dinstant, by Geo. Hammond, 
Esq., Mr. Davip Muncar, of Amenia, to Miss Amn Cor- 
RILLE JorDAN, of Cornwall, Conn. 

At Kent, Conn., on beg my Aa 2 am the Ist inst., 
by Timothy Chamberlin, Esq., Mr. Lamugt N. Crorut, 
to Miss CanoLing ScHeRMBRHORA, Of the former place. 


THE KNELL. 
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DIED, 


In this village, on the 10th inst., Mantua A. Warrasy 
aged 28 years. 

On the 12th inst., Hawry, childof Henry D. and Ellen 
Alida Varick, aged 2 years and 14 days. 

On the 9th instant, of im Gsores L. only son of 
Milton M. and Mary Ward, of Hart’s Village, Washing- 
ton, Dutchess county, aged 4 years and IL days. 

In this village, on the 10th inst., Jons T. | i of 
the firm of Herrick & Seely, merchants, in the 30th year 
of his age. He was an esteemed and respected citizen. 

On Saturday, the ith inst., at Pleasant — Jos»Pxn 
M. Woop, formerly ofthis e, aged about 9 years. 
He die«i in the full hope of a glorious immo , and 
was calm to the last. He selected hie text. It was, 
‘* Boast not ofto-morrow, for ye know not whata day 
may bring forth.’ May we all like him prepare to meet 
our God, and may our last end be like his. 

“Thus falls the lovely, blooming flower, 
Cut down and withered in an hour.” 
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THE BOQUET: 


For the Casket. 
LINES VO MARIA D. 
Though the billows of life around thee should roll, 
And the waters of darkness break over thy soul; 
Though thy brow should be clouded with sorrow and 
care,— 
Yet there is a promise—then ‘never despair!’ 


Though the friends of thy youth should be ultered and 
chang‘, 

And the hearts that were fondest forever estrang’d ; 

Thonagh tears should embitter affections warm prayer— 

Yet there is a promise—then ‘never despair !’ 


Though the wings of thy spirit be broken and crush’d, 
And the voice that is lov'd in eternity hush’d; 
Though death blight thy prospects of all that was fair— 
Yet there is a promise—then ‘never despair !? 


Although by the world thou art coldly forsaken, 

Let thy faith in that promise be firm and unshaken; 

It will cheer thee through life and bless thee in death, 
And wing with delight thy last dying breath. 


For that promise is life in bright heaven ubove, 
Where justice is thron’d with sweet mercy and love; 
Where blessings immortal ond glories divine, 

For the chosen of God everlastingly shine. 


Then cling not to earth with its troubles and stri‘, 
Let it crush not thy spirit, though it darkens thy hfe! 
But in thy dark moments-of anguish and care, 
Remember the promise, and ‘never despair !’ 

Washington, Jan, 1840. 

eT 
MY COAT.«-A Parody. 

I had a coat—it was not all a coat— 
Part of the skirt was gone; yet still I wore 
It on, and the people wondered as I passed : 
Some turoed to gnze—others just cast an cye, 
And some withdrew it, as “twere in contempt, 
But still my coat, although so fashionless 
In the complement extero, had that within 
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Love’s fires went out—extinguished by a coat, 
Of thoee that knew me best, some turned aside, 
And scudded down dark lanes; one man did place 
His finger on his nose’s side, and jeered, 
Others in horred mockery, laughed outright. 
Yea, dogs, deceived by instinct’s dubious ray, 
Mistook me for a beggar, and they burked. 
‘hus women, men, friends, strangers, lover, dogs, 
One thought pervaded all—it was my coat, 

A change, the last, came o’er this coat ; 
For lo, at length, the circling monihs went round ; 
The period was accomplished— and oue day 
This tattered, brown, old, greasy coverture 
(Time had endeared its vileness) was transferred 
To the possession of a wandering son 
Of Isracl’s fated race—and friends once more 
Greeted my digits with the wonted squeeze : 
Once more I went my way—a!ong—along — 
And plucked no wondering gaze; the hand of scorn 
With its annoying finger—men—and dogs— 
Once more grew pointless, jokeless,laughless, growlless, 
And last, not least, of rescued blessings, love 
Smiled on me again—when I assumed 
A bran new coat of the latest mode ; 
And then the laugh was mine— for then out came 
The secret of this strangencss—’twas a bet! 





We extract the following poem from the New Year 
Address of the Christian Advocate & Journal : 


The lengthen’d night—the narrow’d day, 

Frozen stream, and forest bare, 
Noon.tide’s faint and feeble ray, 

Stormy cloud and chilling air, 
Sweeping o'er the faded plain, . 
Betoken Winter’s dismal reign, 

’T was but a little while ago 

The summer landscape softly smiled, 
The summer heayeus were all aglow, 

While mountain top af valley wild 
In deep luxuwiint greenness dress’d, 

The gala of the year confess’d, 








Find charity has not beev numb, 

Nor life without some cheering trace 
Of generous deeds, that soothe us when 
We've nothing to expect of men, 


If we lived not for se/f alone, 
Shared our little with the homeless one, 
The fruitful seeds of goodness sown 
That ripen ‘neath Religion’s sun, 
And bear a harvest of delight 
Inrealms that pay the widow’s mite.’ 
PTY 
From the Telegraph. 
CHRISTMAS MORN. 
Awake! O, sleeping world, awake ! 
With songs of praise the silence break ; 
‘Good will to man and peace on earth,’ 
The angels sung at Jesus’ birth, 


On Bethlehem’s plain the strain was heard, 
In Bethichem’s sky the star appeared, 
To guide the shepherds in the way 

Where their incarnate Saviour lay. 


Wake, Christian! hail the happy morn 
Of this glad fentival’s return ; 

Repeat the tale of Jesus’ love, 

And say if you that love can prove. 

Say, can you sing of sins forgiven, 

Of hope that’s centered high in Heaven, 
Of joy above what earth can give, 

Or aught that’s earthly can deprive? 


The Sus or Rienrrovsness, now bright, 
Merges the eustern star’s pale light ; 

The shades of nature’s night dispese ; 
And deserts biossom as the rose, 


The Saviour reigns! let earth rejoice, 
And sound His praise with loudest voice ; 
Not Judea’s plain—not David's race— 
But all the carth’s His dwelling ples. i 
‘ MO he St aE St 
THE SOVEREIGNS OF ENGLAND. 
Fist, William the Norman; then William his son ; 
































Surpassing show—my back continued warm, 
Being sheltered fromthe weather, spite of all But all is bleuk and alter’d now— Henry, Stephen, and Henry; then Richard and John; ; 
The want (as has been said before) of skirt, The lone bird through he forest grieves; Next, Henry the Third ; Edwards—one,two and three ; } 
Achange came o’er the color of my coat; Baldness is on the mountain’s brow, And again, afier Richard, three Henrys we see. ' 
That which was black grew brown—and then men Be —e — — withered leaves, Two Edwards, third Richard, if rightly F guess ; 
stared c winds in dirges rise, \ » ; 
. : And th are I'wo Heorys, sixth Edward,Queen Mary, Queen Bess; 
With both their eyes, (they stared with one before, ) nd cesrew Trshgh he Mauening shine, Then Jamie the Scutsman, then Charles whom they 
The wonder now was twofold—and it seemed And we, alus! are altering too— slew, 
Strange that a thing so old and torn should still Glossiest hair will soon grow white, Yet received, after Cromwell, another Charles too. 
Be borne by one who might—— Bat let that pass— Like faded leaves the temples strew, 
I had my reasons, which might be revealed While gay eyes lose their pleasant light ; Next James the Second ascended the throne; 
But for some contra-reasons, far more strong, Life’s summer time will soon be o’er omen good William and Mary together come on ; 
Which tied my tongue to silence.—Time passed on, The heart wear not the hues it ere. se As, Georges Sour, and Fourth Williem, all pest, 
Green Spring and flowery Summer, Autumn b: own . God sent us Victoria—inay she long be the last! 
And frosty Winter—came and went, and came— eee and feelings well befit ed 
@ first day of the dawning yeur ; 
And still, through all the seasons of two years, Derdincen of ane Ge eh ; LINES TO MISS GRIMALKIN. 
Jn country, in city, yea, at routs and balls, And cliente’ bande ° ‘Requies-caT in pace,’ 
The coat was worn and borne. The folks grew Siclove this dow aanio a “¥ Hore lies, by death smitten, 
Wild with curiosity, and whispers rose— Te nelet on ae al - — 4 A hapless young kitten, 
And questions passed about—how one go trim Po ” —— oO tod dah oa tones in the dust ; 
Put on a covering am vile, . = cares of this too anxious age died somewhat older, we trust. 
A change came o’er the nature of my coat— rangient is our narrowing life, Had it 
Grease spots appeared—but efforts ha’? cat-hood, 
still, in silence, on How sotweur maybe har! eaten 
I wore it—and then family and fiends From all that lights our prospects now, me Anat ay 
Gilared madly at each other. There was one And settles sunshine on the brow, — the curtain be drawn to,— 
Who said—— But hold— t id. best etene thi @trustithasgoneto =~ 
ee a no matter what was said; || The merriest scene this morn beholds The land to which other cats go. 
A time moy poremastanyeron I—— Away, away— May sadden in a fow swift months, A Car-cnER or Trires. 
Not till the season’s ripe, can I reveal For some the death-bell daily tolls ; 
: ‘ s ORS 
Thoughts that do lie too deep for common minds— The home that was so joyous once . ns 
Till then the world shall not pluck out the heart Where young and sparkling fi : ‘‘What is the reason, can you guess, in 
Of this my mystery, When I will, I will!— rt P & faces shone, Why men are poor and women thinner ? 
y : y+ will: May soon be left to weep alone, So much they do for din 7 
The coat was now greasy, old and torn— ; That pes jeft pd -. " an 
But torn—old—greasy—still I wore it on! But though ’tis well to think of death, age WA te creas Be dinner!’ - 
A change came o’er the business of this coat ; ’Tis wise to check all dismal thought, ‘5 | 
Women, and men, and children, scowled on me— Religion claims our earnest breath— as etaehadoee Ukr tee peor ind IR . mi 
M; company was shunned—I was alone! And if her altars have been sought, POUGHKEEPSIE TSLEORAPH, Waleetase et ons DOLLAR we 
+ None would associate with such a coat— And we have met our duties there, “ annum, pavebie me advance. No subscriptions receives th: 
i Friendship itself proved files for a.com, Norving oor hoartaand hopes with prayer,— _|] the GASKEE willbe devoted Larenareny, Suen : 
e She that I loved, within whose gentle breast The cold and clouded hour ma sjona and Humorous TaLes; Essays, POETRY, and oft 
y come, CEL.LANZOUS READING. ‘ 
Any person who will remit us vive DOLLARS, shall ha 











I treasured up my heart, looked celd as death, To find our feelings warm with yrace ; 
: 4cCulve #tz copies. 
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